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ti Damascus. 
Damascus is perhaps the oldest city in the 


orchards, and far-reaching groves, its fertile|heart of the little Jewish maiden at the sight 


fields and sparkling rivulets, form the setting 
of the picture of the city, whose palaces look 
as gorgeous, and whose mud-walled and 
homely houses in the bright sunlight look as 
gay, and whose gold-tipped minarets and 
domes look as bright, as if only completed 
yesterday. The scene is like a vision of Para- 
dise—that is, in the distance. Damascus 
seems to repose in its ever-green bower, far 
removed from the din of commerce and the 
rude whirl of modern life, and 4t is not strange 
that the Emperor Julian should call it “ the 
Eye of the East,” or that, in Oriental phrase, 
it should be styled one of the four Paradises 
of the world. As the traveller draws nearer 


rorld. Its origin antedates authentic history.|he passes through fragrant forests of walnuts, 


‘rom time immemorial it has been a great 
ity. According to Josephus, it was founded 


pomegranates, figs, plums, citrons, pears and 
apples, while the gentle breezes that rustle 


y Uz, the son of Aram and grandson of|softly through the feathery tops of the palms 
he 


m. In the days of Abraham, whose ser- 
ant was from Damascus, the city was already 
ourishing, and from that day to this it has 
eld a prominent place among the capitals of 
Vestern Asia. Its fortune has been various. 
t has passed from hand to hand, and beon 
ubjected to successive masters. Syrians, Per- 
ians, Greeks, Romans, Arabs and Turks have 
onquered and ruled it, but under each dynasty 
i has still flourished. It has been oppressed ; 
i has been ravaged; it has been desolated by 
rar and by fire; yet it has again and again 
isen from its desolation or its ashes, and 


are laden with the perfume of the rose and 
violet. 


of her master’s sufferings. A Jewish syna- 
gogue, in the neighboring village of Jobar, 
marks the spot where, according to tradition, 
Elijah onee lived, and where Elisha and 
Hazael met. 

Strange and varied has been the history of 
this most ancient of all existing ancient cities. 
A Semitic settlement, founded by Uz, it was, 
perhaps, for a time, the residence of Abraham 
on his journey from Haran. It reappears in 
the time of David, when the Syrians of Da- 
mascus came to succor Hadadezer, king of 
Zobah. David subdued them and garrisoned 
the city. For successive generations Damas- 
cus, a8 the capital of Syria, occupied an atti- 
tude of hostility to Israel. It fell at last under 
the invasions of the Assyrians, and its inhabi- 
tants were carried away captive. In the time 
of Jeremiah it was said, “ Damascus is waxed 
feeble and turneth to flee.” Yet during the 
period of Persian domination it had been re- 


Upon entering the city the charm is rudely|built, and had become the most famous place 


dispelled. ‘“ Houses, mosques, streets, and all 
the works of man bear the marks of neglect 
and decay, and man himself seems to sit there 
mourning moodily over the waning glory. 
The houses are shapeless piles of sun-dried 
bricks and wood, and sadly out of repair. 
The streets are narrow, crooked and filthy, 
paved with large, rough stones, and half cov- 
ered with ragged mats and withered branches. 
Scores of miserable dogs lie in the dust, too 


umbers to-day a population not far short of|lazy to bark, or even to crawl from under the 


wo hundred thousand. 

The situation of the city, in the midst ofa 
ertile plain from twenty-five to thirty miles 
n diameter, justifies the epithet applied to it 
y its own poets—“‘the Pearl of the Kast.” 

he view of it from the brow of Lebanon is 
aagnificent, unequaled in Syria, and perhaps 
nsurpassed in the world. As the traveller 
pproaches it from the west, and gazes down 
pon it from the eastern slopes of Anti-Liba- 
wus, the vast plain of Damascus opens upon 
he view, a dreary and almost boundless 
vaste, in the midst of which lies the vast lake 


horses’ feet. In little stalls like shelves, along 
the sides of these lanes, squat ranges of long- 
bearded, white-turbaned, sallow-visaged men, 
telling their beads, and mingling, with mut- 
tered prayers to Allah, curses deep and deadly 
on the infidels who dare to cross their path 
or enter their holy city.” 

Yet within and around the city are places 
associated with events narrated in Scripture 
history. There is the “long, wide thorough- 
fare,” leading direct from one of the gates to 
the castle or palace of the pasha, still called 
by the guides, as in the days of Paul (Acts ix. 


w island of deep verdure, in the centre of|11), by the name of “Straight.” Over the 


vhich appears the city with its domes and 
vhite, graceful minarets, peering above the 


wall the spot is pointed out where the apostle 
was let down in a basket. “On the old wall,” 


ree-tops in fragile beauty. Here, hard by|says an explorer, “I have seen many a pro- 
he sacred heights of Salehiyeh, consecrated |jecting chamber and many a latticed window 


'y the caverns and tombs of a thousand Mus- from which 


a friendly hand might let down a 


élman saints, thé prophet Mohammed is said|fugitive.” Less than a mile distant from the 


0 have stood, while yet a camel-driver from 
Mecca, and, after gazing upon the scene be- 
ow, to have turned away without entering 
he city. “Man,” he said, “can have but one 
aradise, and my Paradise is fixed above.” 
The secret of this remarkable desert oasis 
s found in the irrigation produced by the 
3arada and the Awadj, the Arbana and Phar- 
sar of Scripture, which, gushing forth from 


‘wenty-five miles, of over one thousand feet, |tion says occupies t : 
countless sluices and|and the sight of its miserable inmates still re- I 
Thus its gardens, and|calls the pity which must have moved the} the wilderness of gardens.” 


md are distributed by 
sanals over the plain. 


city, on the eastern side, is the christian burial- 
ground, as also a rude mass of conglomerate 
stone, which marks the reputed scene of the 
apostle’s conversion. Within the walls the 
traditional dwelling of Ananias is pointed out. 
The memory of the ancient King Benhadad 
is preserved in the name of a family which 
still bears the epithet of Beit Hadad, or house 


in Syria. Upon the defeat of Darius it was 
captured by the Greeks, and subsequently be- 
came the rival of Antioch. The Romans next 
subdued it and added it to their empire, and 
under them it was held, in the time of Paul, 
by Aretas, an Arabian prince. Under the 
Greek empire it grew in magnificence, and 
when captured by the Mohammedan Arabs 
(A. D. 634) it was one of the first cities in the 
Eastern world. It retained its rank, with 
scarcely an interruption of its prosperity, 
under the caliphs, the Saracens and the 
Turks. 

Damascus has always been a commercial 
centre. Ezekiel, speaking of Tyre, says: 
“ Damascus was thy merchant in the multi- 
tude of the wares of thy making, for the mul- 
titude of all riches, in the wine of Helbon and 
white wool.” From time immemorial cara- 
vans have passed through it, and it has been 
a thoroughfare for trade from the Mediter- 
ranean to the interior of Western Asia, and 
such it is to-day. Perhaps no other city of 
the world has contributed so many phases of 
its own name to enrich the vocabularies of 
different nations. ‘“ From Damascus came 
the delicious apricot of Portugal, called da- 
masco; damask, our beautiful fabric of cotton 
and silk, with vines and flowers raised upon 
a smooth, bright ground ; damask rose, intro- 
duced into England in the time of Henry VIL; 
the damascus blade, so famous the world over 
for its keen edge and remarkable elasticity, 
the secret of the manufacture of which was 
lost when Tamerlane carried off the artists 
into Persia; and that beautiful art of inlayin 
wood and steel with silver and gold—a kind 
of mosaic engraving and sculpture united— 
called damaskeening, with which boxes and 


of Hadad. Outside the walls, on the banks of| bureaus and swords and guns are ornamented. 
ihe mountains, have a fall, in the course of|the Arbana, is a tae hospital, which tradi-|It is still a city of flowers and bright waters ;: 


e site of Naaman’s house,'the streams from Lebanon, the ‘ rivers of Da- 


mascus,’ the ‘river of gold,’ still sparkle in 
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quite unlike those uttered against Nineveh 
and Babylon. It is nowhere said that it sball 
be “desolate” or “ without inhabitants,” that 
none shall pass through it, or that it shall be 
“a desert” or “pools of water.” Yet it was 
to undergo severe judgments. Amos, whose 
prophecies are ranged from 810 to 784 before 
Christ, speaks (i. 3-15) of its punishments: 
“Thus saith the Lord: For three transgres- 
sions, and for four, I will not turn away the 
punishment thereof; because they have thresh- 
ed Gilead with threshing instruments of iron. 
But I will send a fire into the house of Hazael 
which shall devour the palaces of Benhadad. 
I will also break the bar of Damascus, and 
cut off the inhabitant from the plain of Aven, 
and him that holdeth the sceptre from the 
plain of Eden ; and the people of Syria shall 
go into captivity, saith the Lord.” This was 
fulfilled when Tiglath Pileser took Damascus, 
and carried the people of it captive to Kir, a 
city of Media, and slew Rezin, their king, as 
narrated in 2 Kings xvi. 9. Still it is evident 
that, though the royal palaces may have been 
burned, and the city greatly desolated, the 
work of destruction was limited; for here 
Ahaz, king of Judah, met Tiglath Pileser, and 
here, too, he saw an altar from which he took 
a pattern for his own use. Nor would it have 
been for the interest of the king of Assyria to 
destroy utterly a city which he wished merely 
to make tributary to his empire. 

To the same events, doubtless, Isaiah re- 
fers (villi. 4) when he prophesies as near at 
hand—that is, “before the child shall have 
knowledge to cry, My father and my mother” 
—the taking away by the king of Assyria of 
“the riches of Damascus and the spoil of Sa- 
maria.” The city was to be plundered, to a 
serious extent ravaged, but not destroyed. 
Perhaps at a somewhat later date the prophet 
says (xvii. 1), “ Damascus is taken away from 
being a city, and it shall be a ruinous heap.” 
It is not at all improbable that Isaiah wit- 
nessed or at least learned the fulfillment of 
his own prediction. It is at least certain that 
the supremacy of Assyria verified the predic- 


tion (Isaiah xvii. 3) that “the kingdom should] |; 


cease from Damascus.” 

Evidently it was a long period before Da- 
mascus arose from its ruins. More than a 
hundred years later Jeremiah says (xlix. 24): 
“ Damascus is waxed feeble, and turneth her- 
self to flee, and fear hath seized on her; an- 
guish and sorrow, &c. And again: “ How is 
the city of praise not left, the city of my joy.” 
But even yet there was room for denunciation 


in almost the very words of Amos: “I will t 


kindle a fire in the wall of Damascus, and it 
shall consume the palaces of Benhadad.” Her 
young men also were to fall in her streets, 
and all the men of war were to be cut off in 
that day. She is described as confounded, 
faint-hearted and sorrowful for evil tidings. 
We can readily see that for thousands of 
years after the words were uttered, and even 
down to the present time, these words have 
been having their fulfillment. The city has 
been rebuilt again and again, and against this 
there has been no prediction. But it was 
situated just where it was like to be ground 
down between conflicting empires. 
to be the head of a large or independent king- 
dom of itself, it became the prize of war and 
military ambition. Sometimes it rose to emi- 
nence, 


The prophecies concerning Damascus are) Persian rule. 


Darius selected it as the safest 
place in which, after the battle of Issus, he 
might deposit his treasures. Under the Se- 
leucidw, Antioch became its more favored 


rival; but eight hundred years later it had|have been the hypotheses advanced as to th 
recovered its importance, and inthe time of|nature of bodies, obviously so widely and i 


the Mohammedan invasion it was one of the 
finest cities of the Eastern world. 

The prophecies concerning this city are 
more remarkable for what they omit than 
what they contain. Unlike nearly all the 
other empires or kingdoms of antiquity, it 
was only to be subjected to the ordinary fate 
of invaded or plundered cities. Its iniquities 
are not described like those of other nations. 
The judgment pronounced upon it by the pro- 
phet Amos was for its cruel invasion of Isreel, 
not for any gross vices or idolatries, although 
it was by no means exempt from them. Still, 
it was far from being pre-eminent in wicked- 
ness ; and thus, when Babylon is a desolation, 
and Nineveh masses of ruins, and Petra the 
rocky city of the dead, Damascus continues 
to exist, if not to flourish. Its recent experi- 
ence, desolated by a conflagration, from which 
it is even yet scarcely recovered, reminds us 


From ‘ Fraser’s Magazine,” 
The Materials of the Universe. 
(Concluded from page 242.) 
Again, as to comets. Many and discorda 


so many respects dissimilar to the other co 

ponents of our system. Even the apparentl 
simple questions, whether they shine by nativ: 
or reflected light; whether they contain an 
solid “nucleus” or central mass, or are mer 
aggregations of vapor, have been answered i 
opposite ways by observers who could co 
mand the highest exercise of optic powe 
Something there seemed about them tha: 
denied itself to the curiosity of man. The 

very aspect was as much calculated to perples 
the intelligent as to alarm the uneducatec 
and superstitious. The co-ordination of obe 
dience to the law of gravity as a mass, witl 
contempt of it in the detail of the arrange 
ment—the conjunction of a head so distinctly 
subjected to the sun’s attraction, that it 
course can be computed, even to its return ir 
future generations, and a tail streaming away 
into the immensity of space, as though in 


of the sentence of old—the fire in the walls of|Stinct with an abhorrence of what all othe: 


Damascus. ? 


For “The Friend.” 

As the time draws near for the annual as- 
sembling of the members of Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting, the minds of many, it is ap- 
prehended, are clothed with anxious solici- 
tude for the right ordering of things among 
us, and that in these days of intellectual ad- 
vancement, when things both spiritual and 
temporal are too much referred to that stand- 
ard for arbitration ; we, as a Society, may be 
willing to lay aside our own contrivances, 
showings and running®, and endeavor to wait 
in true silence on that Power which, in times 
past, has so signally helped us, and will, it is 
humbly believed, in the future be our guide, 
stay and comfort, if permitted to have rule 
and government in our deliberations. 

It is undoubtedly very desirable to have 
the company of as many of the few aged 
Friends that are left, as is practicable, be- 
ving that the weight of their spirits will be 
felt among us for good; and it has frequently 
occurred to the writer, that if there was suit- 
able accommodations provided within a con- 
venient distance, as near as possible to the 
meeting-house, it would add materially to the 
comforts of many, and induce some to attend 
the meetings who are now deterred and re- 
main at home, just for the want of some such 
convenient lodging house as has been alluded 


0. 

Such suitable accommodations, there is 
very little doubt, would increase the attend- 
ance of our members, and perhaps by bring- 
ing us closer into contact with one another, 
have a tendency to remove unfounded pre- 
judices, and unite us more together as a re- 
ligious body. 

Chester County. 

“Tf our youth or others should make light 
of that plainness of speech, apparel and furni- 
ture which we have been led into, let them 
seriously examine their own hearts with due 


Ceasing|regard to the grace of God placed there; and 


they will find, that so far as they embrace 
such vanities they weaken themselves in the 
practice of religious duties, and expose them- 


famous place in Syria during the period of the! gerous vices.” 


~ 


Nature loves—who was to disclose this enig 
ma? Nor is it more than very imperfectly) 
unveiled even now. The application of the 
spectroscope, unfortunately, is too recent fo} 
the analysis of any great or broadly expandec 
comet. The silver plume of the lovely “Do 
nati,” the fiery envelopes of the portent o: 
1861, when our earth barely missed, or, more 
probable, was entangled in the out-spreading 
of its “ horrid hair’’—these swept through ou 
system in all their silent grandeur, and passec 
away for ever from our sight in unapproach. 
able mystery. For the first time, at least 
since historical record, they looked upon us 
in their marvellous transit, as it were with 
defiance, and left us, individually at least, for 
the last time in hopeless ignorance of theit 
elementary nature. We were then unarmed: 
and since those days we have been looking 
and longing for such another visitation in 
vain. Such an event, however, cannot, from 
all past experience, be very far distant ; some 
other wanderer of equally imposing dimen- 
sions must be evennow drawing hourly nearer 
to the verge of our telescopic range; and then 
in all probability some strange revelation may 
be expected. We are not unprepared for it. 
The spectroscope bas been incwae ee eft. 
ciency, and every development of light, it 
sufficiently vivid, responds to its call in some 
way, excepting only the continuous spectrum, 
of which there is no likelihood in this case. 
For the inquiry has already been commenced, 
and the results are even now alike decided 
and marvellous. Though the four small 
comets which have come within reach since 
the commencement of this mode of analysis 
have been too feeble to show any very con. 
spicuous spectrum, they have already an- 
swered the principal inquiries of old days, 
and resolved some of our difficulties in an une- 
quivocal way. They have told us that the 
central condensation, or “ nucleus,” shines by 
no reflected light, but by native incandes- 
cence ; they have told us, too, they are neither 
solid nor fluid, but spheres, of luminous gas; 
and they have gone yet further, in allowi 

us to perceive—what indeed might have heal 
anticipated from their variety of color—that 


Strabo says that it was the most|selves to farther temptations, and more dan-|these gases are not always the same. Twoof 


them are unknown; a third seems to be that 


: 


: 


THE FRIEND. 


10st negative and undemonstrative of all ele-|case at least, a temporary blazing-out of light : For “The Friend” 
aents, nitrogen; the most recent appears to depended upon an actual ignition of a vast] “The washing of regeneration, and renewing of the 
@ carbon in a volatilised condition. All|yvolume of hydrogen ; it was for the time “a Holy Ghost.” Titus iii. 5. 

trange—most passing strange! Here, the/star on fire.’ Nor is this all. There are,| 1am increasingly confirmed that it is only 
rogressive examination of every successive irregularly dispersed throughout the heavens, |as we experience the washing of regeneration, 
isitant may open to us a future of the live-|small patches of a misty aspect, a great pro- that wé witness the renewal of the gift of the 
est interest, so far as we may be allowed to portion of which are proved by the use of Holy Ghost; and that it is only as we are 
ursue it. But there is little prospect of our powerful telescopes to consist of densely com-|washed and renewed in spirit, that we are 
rasping more than a very limited portion of pacted aggregations of extremely minute|/prepared to enter the holy habitation, and 
he unknown. We can little expect that it|stars ; while others, by their obstinate resist- dwell with the spirits of just men made per- 


rill ever be granted to us to search out the 
rigin of that incandescence, the secret of the 
riginal production and the continued susten- 
ation of that fiery glow, in spaces which we 
ave been taught to consider as deadly cold. 
for can the imagination of man stretch out 
o reach the storehouse whence are drawn 
uch unexpected and in part unintelligible 
iaterials, to be subsequently scattered, by 
he dispersion of the train, throughout the 
lanetary system. Nor could we anticipate 
he result to our own globe of the possible in- 
roduction, thus effected, of some hitherto 
lien element, even in minutest quantity, into 
ur atmosphere. We are passing beyond our 
pth in these fascinating speculations, and 
aust turn to other regions, where fresh won- 
ers are awaiting us. 

A great part of the magnificence of spec- 
rum analysis consists in the extent of its 
pplication. Not bounded by the system to 
rhich we belong, it carries out its gaze to the 
tmost limit where light is manifested in suffi- 
ient quantity to be comprehended in its 
rasp. And therefore it would only be a 
atural consequence of our achievement in 
olar discovery that those remoter strongholds 
f mystery should be assailed in turn. Too 
much, of course, ought not to be expected in 
he result of a proceeding of such extreme 
elicacy, and requiring such intense exertion 
f vision. We have to deal with no glowing 
isc, no golden shield displaying at once its 
lazonry, but with points, which the highest 
ffort of the most powerful telescope can in- 
est with no true dimensions ; whose apparent 
lagnitude is but an illusion—where light is 
ll. But that light, because it is light, shall 
e made to tell us of its origin ; and if it speak 
ut in a whisper, that whisper shall bear an 
iterpretation. 

And what is that interpretation? It will 
ot lead us to “doubt that the stars are fire,” 
aming with intrinsic, not visible by reflected 
ght: for their mere aspect, combined with 
1eir extreme apparent minuteness, has al- 
sady excluded that doubt. It will not an- 
ounce to us as a discovery, that they are 
ns; for such would be the natural inference 
P any one who considered that, at a sufficient 
istance from the eye, our sun must neces- 
wily be dwarfed into a star. But it will tell 
3 this fact, utterly undemonstrable in any 
ther way, that those suns are so far identical 
| chemical constitution with our own, that 
ey have the spectrum of solid or fluid incan- 
sscence, interrupted by the bars of developed 
ad reabsorbed light given out by volatilised 
ementary matter—that they are so far simi- 


ance tothis mode of analysis, and the “milky,” 
or to use an artist’s term, “sponged out” 


fect, who have come out of great tribulation, 
and have washed their robes and madé them 


character of their light indicate some other| white in the life-giving virtue, or blood of the 


constitution. Little had that constitution 


Lamb. And itis thus that we are transformed 


been suspected before the spectroscope of|by the renewing of our minds, (which were 


Huggins applied the decisive test. Long ago, 
indeed, the bold speculations of Sir W. Her- 
schel and La Place had ascribed to them the 
combination of mist and fire, and viewed in 
them the embryo state of future suns and 
their dependent planetary systems: a hy- 


before corrupt,) and enabled to prove, by a 
happy individual experience, for ourselves, 
“what is that good, and acceptable, and per- 
fect will of God.” We may have our eyes 
anointed with the eye-salve, prepared and ap- 
plied by the Great Physician, but if we do not 


pothesis as captivating to the imagination of|go to the pool of Siloam, to the Sent of God, 


some, a8 unsatisfactory to-the mental habits 
of others. But, whether acceptable or dis- 
pleasing, this is not so. At a subsequent 
epoch, indeed, that “nebular theory” had been 
viewed with less favor, in consequence of the 
overstraining of a plausible analogy. So many 
of these cloudy masses, once deemed “irre- 
solvable,” had given way before the recent 
increase of optical power, that it was not un- 
reasonably inferred that instrumental defici- 
ency alone prevented a similar analysis in 
every case. Yet appearances were occasion- 
ally against that inference, and this time ap- 
pearances were right. The spectroscope has 
taken up the investigation where the telescope 
could carry it on no longer, and pronounces 
the nature of many of those bodies to be truly 
that of a fiery mist, composed, however, not, 


(John ix. 6, 7), and wash, we shall never have 
the work of sanctification completed, nor be 
able to see clearly into the mystery of godli- 
ness, or into the corruptions of our own heart. 
We must follow, in the spirit of our minds, 
the directions and teachings of “the Lamb of 
God, which taketh away the sin of the world,” 
and go to him for cleansing, for healing, for 
light and for life. But this going to the Sa- 
viour for restoration, requires both faith and 
exertion on our part, as going to the pool re- 
quired faith and a walking in obedience to the 
commandment of the Lord. It is an inward 
washing which now gives spiritual sight to 
the blind, and that cleanses the leprosy of the 
soul. But alas! how many of us there are, 
who, like Naaman of old, prefer to choose the 
mode of cleansing for ourselves; saying, in 


as had been fancied, of all the uncondensed “fect, “are not Arbana and Pharpar, rivers of 
materials of afuture sun and planets, but of a Damascus, better than all the waters of Israel? 


very few gaseous elements, whose insulation may I not wash in them and be clean?” But 


in space, and incandescent condition, can 
never cease to be a source of amazement. 


he had to submit, though humbling to his 
proud heart, and obey the requirements of the 


We might say more: but it is not our inten- Most High, through the prophet, and wash 
tion to enter into further detail, or to do more| Seven times in Jordan, before the work was 
than allude to the progress which spectroscopy done. Seven times seems to denote a full and 


(if such a word may be allowed) is making, 


and may be expected to make, in the master-| Will do. 
hands to which it is now confided. Its utmost| full surrender which the Lord requires. ’ 
indeed, not be very distant; but it]/® glorious thing to have the work of enlight- 
: We do not/enment and cleansing begun, but far more 


limit may, 
has not been reached as yet. 


complete number; and nothing short of this 
Then let us not stop short of the 
It is 


think, however, that its future progress will|glorious to have it carried on to perfection. 


modify the conclusion to which we have al- 
ready been brought by the researches 
we have endeavored briefly to narrate. 
fact, we believe, is now satisfactorily 


Oh! how I have feared that many have, 


which |like the foolish virgins, started to meet the 
The| bridegroom of souls, with their lamps burning, 
estab-|but no oil in their vessels; and before they 


lished, that the chemical elements of our earth| have met him, have taken up their rest by the 


are only a portion, and possibly 
tion, of the entire mass 
which it has pleased the 
construct the magnifience of the Universe. 


a small por-| Way; without a sufficient portion of divine 
of materials with|light or grace, to give an admittance into “the 
Great Creator to|™arriage-supper of the Lamb.” 


Yea, their 
lights, while they slumbered and slept, have 
sorrowfully gone out, leaving them in dark- 


The adversary, at times, strongly suggests|ness, and vainly looking to their fellow men 


the need I have of a more eager pursuit after| for help. And although we cannot give the 
the lawful things of this life; but I find that/oil of our lamps to the foolish, as we have 
except the management of things temporal|need of it ourselves, yet we will, if we have 
be kept in its proper place, we shall lose witnessed the washing of regeneration, let 


ras to contain many of the same elementary |ground as to religion, and our appetite after them “so shine before men, that they may 


nes—that they are so far dissimilar as to ex- 


ivine consolation will fail—John Roth to|see our good works,” and thus through grace, 


ibit bands corresponding neither with solar} Samuel Fothergill. 


or terrestrial elements, and indicating ma- 
rials utteriy unknown and inconceivable. 


———_—- > 


tell them where and how they can buy it, 
without money and without price; by giv- 


“Ah! little do they think, whose experience}ing up all that they have which is sensual 


hat interpretation tells us, too, how in cer-|of adversity has been confined to the commonjand selfish; and so be prepared to enter 


in stars the incandescent gases seem to give |buffetings of fortune, 
it their brilliant lines unreserved by travers-|which taking one treasure, 
i a cooler external shell: and how, in one|valucless. 


. 


of that greater calamity,| with the wise, and with the bridegroom of | 
leaves all others|souls, and go no more out. But it is said 
“that many will seek to enter in, and shall 
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not be able.” I believe that unless we have 
an abiding faith in Christ, and seek through 
him (the door) for an entrance into the man- 
sions prepared for the righteous, and witness 
for ourselves, his righteousness, his sanctifica- 
tion and his redemption to be ours, all our 
efforts towards salvation will be unavailing. 
We may fight and war, and yet have not, be- 
cause weask not; and we may ask and receive 
not because we ask amiss. (James iv. 2, 3.) 


THE FRIEND. 


system of labor, and aggravated by all the|for greater departures, until we become mor 


horrors of political persecution which flourish, 
without fear of law, in the remote rural dis- 
tricts. The whites will not pay them fairly ; 
and hence, half-starved and disheartened, and 
wounded in soul and body, they aye deprived 
even of the will to do what they might— 
honest pride is forever destroyed in some of 
them—and what wonder? 

“Tt is a woful practice to declaim at ran- 


We may be ever learning, and never able to}dom about the ‘lazy good-for-nothing niggers 


come to the knowledge of the truth, (2 Tim. 
iii. 7,) because our faith stands more in the 
wisdom of men, than in the power of God, not 
remembering that “the wisdom of this world 
is foolishness with God.” 

Brethren, the time is short. Be not deceived. 
God is not mocked. The heart must be right 
in the sight of Him who seeth in secret. It 
is “with the heart man believeth unto right- 
eousness;” and then “with the mouth confes- 
sion is made unto salvation.” An intellectual 
religion may carry us smoothly along through 
this life, but we want true spiritual religion, 
which will stand the test in the great day to 
come. This must be brought about by a 
heart-cleansing work. We must be created 
anew in Christ Jesus unto good works. Then 
let us pass the few remaining days of our 
sojourning here, in holy watchfulness and 
prayer, that nothing may remain, or enter 
into our hearts that will mar the good work, 
or separate us from the love of: God which is 
in Christ Jesus our Lord. 

Let us use all diligence to make our calling 
and electionsure. Let us pray more earnestly 
in spirit, that we might receive “the washing 
of regeneration, and renewing of the Holy 
Ghost.” Let the prayer of the royal Psalmist 
be our constant and fervent breathing, until 
the work is accomplished in us. (Psalm li. 
10-13:) “Create in me a clean heart, O God, 
and renew a right spirit within me. Cast me 
not away from thy presence, and take not thy 
Holy Spirit from me. Restore unto me the 
joy of thy salvation, and uphold me by thy 
free Spirit. Then (he says) will I teach trans- 
gressors thy ways, and sinners shall be con- 
verted unto thee.” Drak, 

Dublin, Indiana, 3d month 22d, 1869. 

: —__+ e—____ 

For “The Friend.” 

Friends’ Freedmen Association, Philadelphia. 

; Third month 27th, 1869. 

The following extract is taken from a letter 
recently received by a Friend in this city. 
The statements of EK. Payson Hall, as to the 
extreme destitution still prevalent among the 
Freedmen, are confirmed by the observation 
of members of the association now travelling 
in Virginia and North Carolina, being descrip- 
tive of the present condition of the Freedmen, 
not only in the section of country in which 
E. Payson Hall resides, but in many parts of 
Virginia and North Carolina which have been 
visited. 

Contributions of clothing for the relief of 
the Freedmen, may be left at the rooms of the 
Association, No. 116 North Fourth street; of 
money, with Richard Cadbury, Treasurer 
No. 111 South Fourth street. 


“Salisbury, N. C., 3d mo. 9th, 1869. 


* * * “There is a great lack among 


little and little.” 


who won’t work.’ Believe me; there is no 
sense, justice or generosity, and the very least 
quantum of hope for the poor war-ruined 
South in such expressions. As a rule, the 
negroes are more industrious than we would 
be if we could change places with them. * * 
“Much sickness has occurred this winter. 
The ten dollars which thy last letter con- 
tained, as well as thy other previous gifts, 
have, from time to time, been mainly applied 
to the relief of the sick—to obtain suitable 
food. * * * The larger and by far the larger 
portion of the really suffering blacks, are be- 
yond my reach for want of means. It is no 
use for any one to suppose that I have ever 
or can ever exaggerate their necessity. I am 
intimately acquainted with them—their trials 
and troubles—and with those especially whom 
teachers and superintendents about town 
never see—the wretched poos of the poor dis- 
tricts of the back-woods. The town negro is 
usually a different affair—he either thrives or 
starves at once, or steals and goes to jail. But 
by slow degrees, the oppressed ploughman in 
North Carolina, retreats from the struggle 
with irremediable poverty, till he steps into 
his grave. ‘J 3 + >; 
Epwarp Payson Hatt.” 


: For * The Friend.” 
Plainness of Speech, Behaviour, and Apparel. 


It is a lamentable fact, that while some 
under our name conform as respects them- 


and more lost to the reproofs of instructi 
which are the way of life. How needful th 
to “bring all the tithes into the Lord’s sto 
house,” ere we can look for Him to fulfil hi 
gracious promise: to open the windows 0 
heaven, and pour us out a blessing that ther, 
shall not be room enough to receive it. if 

Any thing on our parts that will tend t 
invalidate, or that will prove a stumbling 
block to others, in respect to these exceedingh 
precious testimonies given us to uphold befor 
the world, will, it is much to be feared, soone 
or later be visited upon us, unless we repen 
and turn unto the Lord. For as surely 4 
good Nehemiah was blessed in‘his holy eff 
to build up the broken down walls of the cit: 
of his father’s sepulchres, so surely he whi 
now or ever goeth about attempting to de 
preciate, to pull down, or to reason away thi 
plain and wholesome requisitions of Christ 
contained in our Discipline, which have beet 
such a hedge about us, will, it is much to b 
apprehended, receive the very unenviable re 
buke that was applied to Saul after his refusa 
in the case of Amalek, to fulfil the whole com 
mand of the Most High—* Thou hast dom 
foolishly.” 

Oh that none amongst us may be, neithe 
seem to be wise in their own eyes; but b 
willing to get down to, and dwell in the little 
ness, the lowliness, the teachableness of babe 
in Christ. And then seek to be docile scholar 
in his self-abasing, heart-tendering, soul-con 
triting school. The Spouse formerly wher 
interceding to be directed in safety beside th 
still waters, useth this stirring, appealing lan 
guage:- “Tell me, oh thou whom my sou 
loveth, where thou feedest, where thou makes 
thy flock to rest at noon ; for why should I b 
as one that turneth aside by the flocks of th; 
companions?” To which Christ, the goo 
Shepherd thus answered: “If thou know not 
O thou fairest among women, go thy wa: 


selves—whatever be the motive—to testimo-| forth by the footsteps of the flock, and feed thy 


nies of the Society in relation to plainness of 
speech, behaviour, and apparel, they do not 
faithfally and unflinchingly uphold the same 
in their intercourse with and influence over 
others, as a part of the humiliating requisi- 
tions of Jesus, and binding upon all our mem- 
bers. 

Such persons can kardly be aware of the 
inconsistent predicament in which they place 
themselves! Neither how, thereby, they pro- 
claim their own short-coming, their lukewarm, 
half Jew and half Ashdod state, with their 
want of growth and fixedness in the self- 
denying, cross-bearing discipline of the school 
of Christ. 


kids beside the Shepherd’s tents.” We woul 
recommend this most affectionately to all 
who in the case alluded to, have attempted t 
disparage either in precept or practice, il 
thought or act, the Lord’s testimonies, eve 
incumbent on His meek and lowly disciples 
And may He, who is the same Lord over all 
and rich unto all that call upon Him, anoin 
their eyes unto healing, so that true visio1 
and peace may be restored; and the camp b 
cleansed: that the call may again availingh 

o forth, “To the law and the testimony. 
“ Behold, I, and the children whom the Lor 
hath given me, are for signs and for wonder 
in Israel from~the Lord of hosts, whiel 


The tithe of mint, anise, and cummin, were}dwelleth in Mount Zion.” ; 


not to be overlooked or discarded, because of 


Small as these testimonies may seem in th 


greater heed being required for the weightier| eye of the lover of this world, if they are eve 
matters: else the dear Saviour and Lawgiver| disregarded and ignored by our portion of th 
would not have thus alluded to them in con-|christian church, which we believe will no 
nexion with the greater tithes: “These ought|be suffered to be the case, then might indee 
ye to have done ; and not to have left the other|“ Ichabod” be written upon us—the glory i 


” 


undone. 


Another ancient language to which| departed from Israel. 


But the declaration o 


we would all do well to take heed is: “He|one who “being dead yet speaketh,” has : 
that condemneth small things, shall fall by|different forecasting, viz., “The same testi 


Surely there never was]monies will be borne, and the same standar 


greater need for us to be on our guard against| flocked unto, which have been upheld by thi 
departures and compromises, though they|people; for they are of the everlasting, immu 


the)may be, in what we may term very little/table gospel of our Lord and Saviour — 
i 


Freedmen, in all my eleven schools, except|things; for if we give way in the smaller|Christ.” 
two which are in towns, of comfortable or/tithes,as we may call them, or prove unfaith- 


even decent clothing. 


poverty, unalleviated by a just and liberal! will concerning us, the way is then opened 


~ 


We would here express the desire that: 


The cause is utter|/ful in any of the requisitions of the Lord’s|care may be exercised that our comely amt 


beautiful order be not marred by putting suel 


have been alluded to, forward in our meet- 
's for the affairs of the church. Such as 
» too little acquainted with the nature of 
it warfare which is “ with burning and fuel 
fire;” such as are too wise in their own 
imation, and who have not so known the 
e discipline of the cross, which, so far as 
pects us, “the footsteps of the flock” have 
ar led into, as to conform in word and in 
,in deed and in truth, to faithfulness to the 
y required at our hands. 
Ve conclude with the fullowing pertinent ob- 
vations on an increasingly obvious change 
shat of apparel—which is going on amongst 
; penned in 1866: “To accuse any Monthly 
eting of frequently preferring individuals 
service in the church, simply or chiefly 
their exterior plain appearance, is very 
justifiable. We imagine no one can possi- 
‘suppose that a plain exterior is, in itself, 
ficient qualification ; but other things being 
zal, there can be no question of its being a 
ommendation—if it does not qualify, neith- 
of itself, does it disqualify. Whereas a 
hionable exterior, with or withovt the re- 
isite essentials, must be, in itself, a forbid- 
ig element in the character.” 


Gate ea 
; ; For “The Friend.” 
Phe following extracts from the report of 
» late Secretary of the Interior, O. H. 
owning, it is believed, will be interesting 
the present time. It gives a very good 
& of the difficulties encountered in control- 
¢ the Indians, and the changes which must 
mer or later take place in the habits and 
des of life of those tribes not yet settled on 
ervations. : 
‘Our Indian relations have assumed a new 
1 interesting aspect. The steady approach 
emigration to the grounds heretofore de- 
ted to the chase, and the rapid progress of 
» railroads pointing towards the Pacific, 
d traversing the country over which the 
lians from time immemorial have roamed, 
periously demand that the policy of con- 
itrating them upon reservations should, 
enever practicable, be adopted. Until re- 
itly there was territory enough to supply 
> demands of the white race, without un- 
ly encroaching upon the districts-where the 
jians subsisted by hunting. This condition 
things no longer exists. Christianity and 
ilization, with the industrial arts, are 
‘eading over the entire region from the 
ssissippi to the Pacific. The Indians are in 
ssession of vast tracts of country abounding 
precious metals, or rich in sources of agri- 
tural wealth. These invite the enterprise 
the adventurous pioneer, who, in seeking a 
me and fortune, is constantly pressing upon 
>» abode of the red man. 

‘ By an inevitable law, two races, one civi- 
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of the Arkansas, and those located between |against the uséless consumption of time or 
the western border of Arkansas and the coun-|money should be found in the character of 


try known as the ‘leased lands.’ ” 


the persons selected. The cost will be very 


“ A consideration of the proper policy to be|inconsiderable compared with that of a war. 
pursued in respect to the wild tribes, presents|Had a tithe of our outlay in military opera- 
more difficult questions. As long as they cling|tions against the Indians during the present 
to their nomadic habits, and subsist by hunt-|year, been honestly and judiciously applied to 
ing and fishing, encroachments. upon their|purposes of peace, the necessity of a resort to 
hunting grounds—and it does not seem possi-|force would have been avoided. It is more 
ble to prevent it—will necessarily lead to}/humane and economical to subsist Indians 
hostilities and a devastation of the frontier|than to fight them. A wise and just policy 


settlements.” 

The tribes within our borders, he remarks, 
“are capable of civilization. The past furnish- 
es gratifying*evidence that well directed and 
persistent efforts to that end will be rewarded 
with success. It is, however, a work of time. 
The arts of civilization but slowly displaced 


will soon relieve us from either necessity.” 


For “ The Friend.” 
Selections from the Unpublished Letters and Jour- 
nal of Mary M. Sheppard, a Deceased Minister. 
(Continued from page 245.) 
The subject of conversation, alluded to in the 


the primitive tastes and habits of our own|first paragraph of the subjoined letter, is one 


race. Itmust be so with the Indian; he can- 
not immediately be transformed from the 
hunter to the mechanic. There are interme- 
diate states through which he has to pass. 
He should be gradually won from the chase 
to a pastoral lite, and under its influences he 
will ultimately acquire a taste for agricultural 
pursuits. The first step in the process of im- 
provement is to localise the Indians. The 
same district should not be appropriated to 
the savage and the civilized, nor should tribes 
between whom ‘hereditary feuds exist be 
brought together, as it would be followed by 
disastrous results. No objection is perceived 
to placing the civilized upon contiguous tracts, 
on the contrary, it is expedient to do so, and, 
as soon as their consent can be obtained, to 
subject them to the same government and 
laws. But such a policy is wholly inappli- 
cable to the wild tribes; they require, in pro- 
portion to their numbers, much more terri- 
tory, and can only be governed and controlled 
and trained to habits of industry on separate 
and widely distant reservations, selected in 
view of their adaptation to grazing as well as 
tillage, and amply stocked by the government 
with large numbers of cattle, sheep and goats. 
The Indian will discover that a herdsman’s 
life affords a better and surer subsistence than 
& precarious dependence upon the chase. A 
desire for the acquisition of individual pro- 
perty wil! soon spring up, and should be 
gratified by appropriating to each adult a 
limited quantity of land for his exclusive use. 
A title thereto should be assured to him, and 
farming utensils furnished. He will then 
learn to cultivate the soil. The mechanic arts 
will follow. The schoolmaster, and above all 
the missionary, with the blessings and hopes 
of religion, will crown and perpetuate the 
work.” 

The unoceupied country west of the Mis- 
souri is of such vast extent that large regions, 
if properly selected at points remote from the 


sd and the other barbarous, are being|great lines of travel, may be reserved without 


mught face to face. 


The obligations which |detriment to any public interest. 


Long be- 


t upon the government extend to both.|fore the tide of emigration will reach them, 
ch is justly entitled to protection. Our/they can, by an equitable arrangement with 
ot requires us to devise a system by which /the Indians, be reduced to the dimensions re- 
ilization, with its attendant blessings, may |quired by the actual wants of an agricultural 


fostered and extended, and at the same 
1e protection be secured to the tribes.” 
e estimated number of Indians within the 
its of the United States, is about 300,000— 
‘ead over the country from Lake Superior 
the Pacific ocean, a territory embracing 
yusands of miles. ‘Those east of the Mis- 
sippi, with few exceptions, are on reserva- 
ns; so also are the tribes in Kansas, north 


population. The selection of suitable sites, 
and the removal of the Indians to them, he 
says, should be entrusted to commissioners, 


that calls for jealous care that it be not “en- 
tered upon” more “to dissipate time,” or pal- 
liate dullness, than either for our own improve- 
ment, or theinstruction and help of those with 
whom we converse. How watchful should we 
be over “the fruit of the lips,” lest instead of 
the Creator, the creature only be thought of, 
exalted or honored. While perhaps there is 
no way in which we can more frequently and 
truly honor Him “in whose hand our health 
is, and whose are all our ways,” and to which 
the Apostle’s language, “ whatsoever ye do, do 
all to the glory of God,” would seem to have 
more especial application; there is at the 
same time perhaps, none in which His laws 
are more departed from, as though we little 
heeded the precept of the Saviour, “ Every 
idle word that men shall speak, they shall give 
account thereof in the day of judgment ;”’ or 
were prone to “deem His praise a jarrin 
note.” More inwardness and spiritual-mind- 
edness, also referred to, would alike prove 
salutary in restraining this, and help to gath- 
er to the inexhaustible Fountain of all our suf- 
ficiency and strength ; as well as to settle on 
that foundation which ever standeth sure, 
whereby we realize salvation to be appointed 
for walls and bulwarks. 

“3d mo. 1840. * * * Would it not tend to 
the advancement of our spiritual strength, 
were periods of religious introversion more 
cherished and encouraged amongst us. It 
seems sometimes to me conversation is dull 
and tasteless, because rather entered upon to 
dissipate time, than enjoyed in the liberty 
Truth would undoubtedly yield us, if carefully 
sought unto and heeded. Oh! I do long that 
we may become a more spiritually-minded 
and inward people, that so the characteristics 
of early and better days may be traced upon 
us.” 

* * * “Oh! our poor Society! No wonder 
that the living should often have to sit in sol- 
itary places on account of the desolations 
amongst us. Well may her priests bein heavi- 
ness, and her virgins sigh. * * Well, I trust 
there are still mourners amongst us, and those 
who can see with anointed vision how things 
are. These banded together in the Lord’s 
strength, may yet do much towards bringing 
about a reformation in His time. We read 
the ‘followers’ formerly were of ‘one heart 
and one soul,’ joined to their Master, and to 


and adequate means placed at the disposal of/one another in Him. No doubt the same pow- 


the Secretary of the Interior for the efficient 
completion of the work. ‘“ No consideration 
of the time or expenditure likely to be re- 
quired, should be suffered to defeat an object 
of such surpassing importance. A guarantee 


er would attend in these our days the same 
ersevering efforts, and work out through 
ishelp, who can alone qualify the happy re- 
sult.” 
“Tam very increasingly interested in the 
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Probably early part of 1840. * * * “ What 
a test! They who do our Heavenly Father's 
will, are to know of His doctrine ; and I can 
conceive of no state so desirable as that pa- 
tient surrender to, and acquiescence in Him 
wherein our wills are lost. That quiet sub- 
mission wherein ‘patience hath its perfect 
work. But I fear I have not these things 
about me, nor the knowledge that prompts 
the expression. It may be that future time 
will reveal them as a gift from the bountiful 
Giver of all good; though that remains yet 
where my vision cannot penetrate.” 

* * * “« What ups and downs do we meet 
with in this chequered scene. Well, let us re- 
member when we can, there is a world where 
trouble cannot enter; where rest isenjoyed in 
its fulness; and where doubt, and difficulty, 
and conflict are succeeded by joy, and peace, 
and happiness, endless, and whith change. 
Oh! could the eye be fixed on this, so as to 
raise it above the considerations that some- 
times too much influence us, and impair the 
ardor wherewith we might seek perfect obe- 
dience to do His will. What isthe world to 
us, when viewed through a proper medium ? 
A pilgrimage—a state of tarriance—a passage 
to our home.” 

“4th mo. 1840. I often fear, my dear ——, 
that Iam a stumbling block to thee, and do 
not wonder if such is the case; but I could 
hope not to have that sin added to a weight 
of mental pressure, that I sometimes almost 
yet venture to hope will effect its work. Do 
not, I entreat thee, let my feebleness act to 
thy discouragement. I think I could rejoice 
at thy advancement, even if left far behind, 
and then thou mightest strengthen me again 
to endeavor to arise and ‘ build my city.’ The 
Apostle rejoins, ‘In all things give thanks.’ 
May we do so in that we are signally favored 
in being allowed to look immediately to Him 
who is the Beginner and Finisher of His own 
work, and can, through His richly qualifying 
power, operate upon us while wholly separat- 
ed from every created intelligence, as when 
surrounded by all the helps and advantages, 
religious society can bestow.” ° 

“ Father and Mother returned from vl 
think improved, in spirits at least, by their 


wish to convey the impression, that I thi 
a great deal is to be done in the way of 
struction ; but rather that their minds sho 

be directed to it as a something within thé 
selves that will teach them, if they do 
turn away from it ; and that it is this tea 
ing they are particularly to regard. But 
the spirit of the parent is not influenced by 
himself, he is not likely to make much 

pression upon the mind of the child, becat 
mere words will not go very far, how 

good they may be in themselves, while a hit 
a caution, or a warning proceeding from 
really concerned and exercised spirit, will 
like leaven transfusing its properties into 

material it works wpon, and bringing it i 

the same character. Here is the first neces} 
ry thing in this great work ; that the instru 
ors of the young, season with the spice of} 
ligious example, the truths they would ng 


cate.” . : 
(To be continued.) 


valuable manuscripts (those of Thomas Scat- 
tergood) thou hast so kindly placed in my 
hands. True, the trials, doubts, difficulties, 
and discouragements he so freely notices, seem 
the parts that at present most arrest my at- 
tention; nevertheless I have no doubt he very 
fully acquiesced in all the dispensations allot- 
ted him, and found a sutticient reward in the 
love of Him who so signally elevated him to 
the first rank in His warfare.” 

“Thou mayest think of me still as shut up 
in darkness. The wretchedness of my present 
state none can know but from experiencing 
it. I would, if [ dare, say every moment of 
time seems almost insupportable to me. ‘He 
hath builded against me with hewnstone.’ But 
I write not complainingly. In His own time 
only I seek deliverance ; but I dare not ask 
respecting it. Silence in all relations seems 
my proper allotment.” 

Same date. * * * “Truly my way remains 
altogether as it were in ‘the valley of the 
shadow of death, and I have wondered thou 
couldst offer me anything like consolation or 
encouragement. My heart seems impenetra- 
bly barred against anything of that character ; 
and although I hope I never admit the expres- 
sion, I am sometimes reminded of the doubt- 
ing answer of one formerly: ‘If the Lord 
would make windows in Heaven, might this 
thing be.’ Ah! my dear friend, thouscarcely 
knowest the situation to which I have been 
long reduced. No wonder I think sometimes, 
that spirits weak as mine are, should be al- 
most spent, after an interval of two years like 
those allotted me. I will acknowledge the 
degree of suffering is unexpected tome. The 
early years of religious feeling (if any period 
of my life may be so characterized) were 
marked by the most distinguished kindness, 
often prompting the grateful acknowledg- 
ment, ‘How tenderly I am dealt with.’ Chas- 
tisement, if I received any, seemed adminis- 
tered as on His bosom. But I know to what 
thou referrest my present suffering, though I 
wish thee to remember I admitted it only as 
an intimation of later time. I mean that dis- 
obedience in the submission of my will, had 
brought all this upon me. I do not pretend 
to any knowledge at present; the clouds about 
me seem gathering blackness, and I live along|visit. The latter is evidently better by any- 
under a sense of the most distressing weak-|thing that arouses the attention. She seems 
ness, often causing me almost to wonder what|entirely comfortable, and always cheerful ; 
[ shall do, or what is to become of me.” but the lethargy left by disease I expect will 

“ But thou venturest to hold out the pro-|never bebroken. She not unfrequently alludes 
mise, there is help even for so hopeless a case.|to the probability of a speedy change, and 
Well, it maybe so; but my heart does not feeliseems earnest that it may not find her unpre- 
it. It has been long, very long, since pleasant|pared. Her childlike simplicity and ready 
things have entered it, or scarcely the hope |acquiescence in all our wishes, seems more and 
indulged this lethargy could pass from it. Oh!}more to endear her to us.” ¢ % * 
how tired and sick my soul has felt of feeding} The following from the Journal, belongs to 
on the husks, while assured in the Father’s|/about this period :— 
house thereis bread enough and to spare. My| “1840. It is affecting to me to observe the 
pen involuntarily traces these mournful char-|situation of some of our youth as regards 
acters, but I have no other food, and cannot|their training in best things. It seems enough 
now wear the appearance of lightness, when|withsome parents and guardians of the young, 
my heart is oppressed almost beyond endur-/to direct their moral conduct, and give them 
ance. I thought long ago the chord of suffer-|now and then some precepts as regards relig- 
ing was stretched to its utmost power of ten-|ious things, while that reference to it as a 
sion, but I know nothing, and would gladly] work of the heart, and something which is to 
sit down a patient and silent sufferer. 1 know be realized in their own experience, apart 
no more will be inflicted than I deserve. It is/from outward instruction primarily, either|released by the Board, and entered at one 
not the sense of suffering I mourn because of,|from books or the teachings of men, is almost/upon the performance of her new dutiet 
but the fear that I am set aside as an unpro-|lost sight of or totally disregarded ; and these/Since her departure, Elizabeth B. Kenn 
fitable branch. What an evidence of the|objects of our care left to grow up in darkness|the former assistant in the Infant oe 
weakness of human nature, thus to shrink|as concerns the most important business of|has had the entire charge of the school, 
from what disquiets and disturbs the peace it| their lives, and that to which their first atten-/has succeeded to the satisfaction of the 
covets.” §a% tion should be given. Now I by no means|agers. The size of the school has been | 


Adelphi School—Annual Report. 
To the Association of Friends of treme 
for the Instruction of Poor Children ;: | 

The Managers Report: That the schor 
under their care have been continued in re 
ular operation during the past year. T! 
Girls’ school remains as at the time of 0 
last Report under the efficient managem 
of Martha ‘I’. Cox, assisted by Annie Penn 
and is in a very satisfactory condition, # 
scholars manifesting a gratifying degree | 
interest, and diligence in their studies. Du 
ing the year, six have been promoted fro 
this school, to the “Institute for Color 
Youth,” and we have been informed by tl 
officers of that Institution, that as a clas 
they have been better prepared and mo 
thoroughly drilled in elementary studies, the 
any others they have received. ' 

As it has been the aim of our cena 
enforce thoroughness and complete unde 
standing of their studies on the part of tl 
pupils, and not allow them to pass superfi¢ 
ally over more than they can really compr 
hend, this endorsement of the proficiency « 
their pupils by the officers of the Institute, 
quite gratifying. “4 

The present number attending this depar 
ment of the school is 56, and the averas 
daily attendance for the year about 40, ad 
crease of 5 since our last Report. There hs 
been a marked improvement during the las 
few years in the deportment and general al 

earance of the pupils attending this sch 

na late report of the Visiting Committe 
they speak of the “well-lighted room fille 
with cheerful, diligent scholars, all neatly a 
tired, as a very pleasing sight.” 4 

In the Infant Department, the class-list i 
now 72, and the average attendance for th 
year has been 45, a decrease of 21 as comp 
ed with the number a year ago. ' In the 
part of the 4th month last, Harriet C. Jo 
son, the principal of this school, having wit 
out solicitation on her part, been offered 
position in Avery College, Alleghany Ci 
Pennsylvania, ata salary nearly double tl 
she was receiving from our Association, 
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so as to bring it within such limits as to| H. Pittfield ; Caleb Wood; John W. Cadbury ; 
comfortably managed by one teacher ; the|Joel Cadbury, Jr.; Edward Bettle, Jr.; Eph- 
\inution having been effected chiefly, but|raim Smith ; Jos. W. Lippincott ; Wm. Smed- 
entirely, by striking from the list the/ley, Jr.; Thos. Scattergood. 

aes of those habitually late, or irregular in 
ir attendance, or inattentive to their les- 
Ss. 
‘o 
umber of the larger boys were advised to 
ain admission into some of the many ex- 
ent schools suitable for the accommoda- GF 
1 of boys of their size ; it being represented ' iki ABD TNS ARIAS, ‘ 
them that the principal object of the In-| It is gratifying to observe the general in- 
t Department was to train and fit the|terest that pervades the public mind, in rela- 
mger children for admission into the upper| tion to the treatment of the Indians, and the 
m. In accordance with this advice 15 of| desire expressed in various quarters, that an 
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reduce the size of the school still further,}_ --—_—_--________ 4 
FOURTH MONTH 3, 1869. 


larger boys entered other schools. The 
idard of admission of the Girls’ School has 
n slightly lowered, so as to receive the 
idren from the Infant Department at a 
her earlier stage of progress than hereto- 
5, and the experience of the past four 
oaths leads us to believe that the two schools 
thus be operated successfully with three 


end should be made of the war that has been 
going on for many months, and which some 
have expressed the hope would be prosecuted, 
until the various hostile tribes were extermi- 
nated. Much has been said in the public pa- 
pers in relation to the Government of the 
United States wishing to crrry-on its inter- 
course with these uncivilized people through 


shers. By this change we have been en-|the agency of Friends, and we apprehend an 
sd to accomplish the long desired result of| erroneous impression has been made as to the 
‘ing the salaries of the remaining feachers.| proposition communicated to Friends by the 
emi-monthly visits have been paid to the President, and the part they have been asked 
ools, as heretofore, by committees appoint-|to take, in carrying out the wish to change 
for the purpose by the Board, and informal|the policy long pursued towards the remain- 
ts are often made by somo of the Mana-|ing tribes of aborigines inhabiting the far 
sin adition; but it is desirable that the| West. as ; ; 

nbers of the Association who arenot man-| As was stated in this Journal some time 
rs should, also, visit the schools. We|since, the Meeting for Sufferings in Philadel- 
ild suggest to such that they can obtain a|phia, prepared a Memorial to Congress and 
ch better idea of the practical working of the Executive, earnestly soliciting their seri- 


schools by visits of this kind, than by any 
er means, and we cordially invite their at- 
dance. The hours during which the schools 
in session are from 9 in the morning to 2 


ous attention to the sad condition of the In- 
dians on the plains, the cruel war waged 
against them, and the suffering resulting from 
it; earnestly requesting that the shedding of 


she afternoon, on each week-day, except| blood should be stopped, and a course of kind- 


7th, on which day no school is held. 
during the winter season those of the chil- 
au who have been destitute of suitable shoes 
_ whose care-takers have been unable to 
chase them, have been supplied at the ex- 
‘se of the Association ; the teachers inquire 
afully into the merits of each case before 
aishing them, and we believe the money 
been judiciously expended. 

‘he use of the Library attached to the 
is’ school, has been somewhat extended dur- 
the year, the members of the two most 
anced Ciasses in the Infant Department, 
ag allowed, under certain conditions, to 
ticipate in its advantages. It continues 
»e a source of much interest and instruc- 


nessand justice substituted therefor; express- 
ing the belief that by so doing, peaceful rela- 
tions between them and the Government might 
be permanently established. This memorial 
was presented to both houses of Congress, to 
the President, and to the President elect, by 
a deputation specially appointed for the ser- 
vice. 

Shortly after his reception of this address, 
a letter written by direction of the President 
elect, was received by one of the deputation, 
in which, confidence in Friends’ interest in 
and desire to benefit the Indians was expressed, 
and a request made that they would forward 
to him, when hecame into office, the names of 
members whom the Society would endorse as 


to the children. The present number of| being suitable to fill the stations of Superin- 
ames is 589, and the number loaned during; tendents and Agents. He also said that he 
year has been 1042. would promote any plan of their own, which 
‘ur late friend, Isaac Barton, who deceas-| Friends would wish to carry out, for the civil- 
in the 4th month last, and who had long|izing and christianizing the Indians, so far as 
a interested in the welfare of our schools,|the laws would allow him. 
n many others of the educational institu-| This was the extent of the proposition made 
is of the city, has left behind him a sub-;to Friends. There was nothing said like 
itial token of his interest, in a bequest of|placing the whole Indian Department in the 
)0, clear of State and National taxes, the} hands of Friends, as has been stated in some 
me of which will be applicable to the ge-| of the public prints, nor that the Agencies 
al purposes of the Association. would be entrusted to Friends exclusively. 
igned by direction and on behalf of the| The President, desirous to inaugurate a pacitic 
1 of Managers, policy towards the red men, and to try how 
Jonn E. Carter, Clerk. they wr - brought hing the benign in- 
ilada. " . uence of christian civilization, turned to 
i Menyy . Sake a Friends to assist in the desirable effort by fur- 
Verk. Mark Balderston. nishing men for the work, whose religious prin- 
treasurer. John W. Cadbury, 614 Filbert|ciples restrain them from any participation in 
warlike measures, and whose practice and ex- 
Israel H. Johnson; Benjamin|ample, if consistent with their principles, 


would promote ‘peace, and restore the confi- 
dence of the poor savages in the white man. 

Of course, the first question raised among 
Friends was, whether the duties of Superin- 
tendent or Agent were such, that a Friend 
could perform them, without violating any of 
the testimonies of the gospel as held by our 
religious Society, for if he could not, there 
was an end of the matter. By personal in- 
quiry made of the Executive, it has been as- 
certained that nothing will be required of a 
Friend, acting as Superintent or Agent, which 
will interfere with his religious principles ; and 
that arrangements will be made, so far as it 
may be practicable, that our members may be 
placed on reservations contiguous to each other, 
with a Friend for Superintendent, so that they 
may mutually support and encourage each 
other. It is not contemplated to employ 
many at the outset. 

Agents have the appointment, with the ap- 
probation of the Superintendent, ofa farmer, a 
blacksmith, a teacher, and if there is a mill on 
the reservation, of a miller; thus affording an 
opportunity for collecting some congenial so- 
ciety. Where the tribe or tribes are not per- 
manently settled on their land, the agent is 
expected to keep with them, wherever they 
may locate their lodges. 

The position of Superintendent or Agent, if 
concientiously filled, involves much care, pri- 
vation and responsibility; and none of our 
members ought. to enter upon its arduous ser- 
vices, unless supported by a sense of perform - 
ing a religious duty. But by thisunexpected 
action of our Government, a wide field for 
usefulness is opened, and if entered by those 
who are competent for the work, and prepar- 
ed to act in all things consistently with our 
religious profession, they may prove an effi- 
cient means, under the Divine blessing, not 
only to improve the material condition of the 
Indians, but to exemplify to the world the 
wisdom and profit of acting in strict accord- 
ance with the benign principles of the gospel 
of salvation, in all transactions between man 
and man, and equally in the intercourse be- 
tween nations and tribes. 

The present juncture is one of great unset- 
tlement and perplexity with the wandering 
tribes on the plains. They see that the ingress 
of white settlers, the extension of railroads, 
the shrill scream of the steam-whistle, and 
the multitude of travellers crowding the con- 
stantly succeeding trains of cars, are scaring 
the buffalo and other game from their accus- 
tomed haunts, and thus destroying their 
means of subsistence. They feel that the time 
is at hand when some change in their habits 
will have to be made, or they will inevitably 
perish from starvation. They have been so 
often deceived, and their compatriots so often 
cruelly murdered by white men, that they 
have lost confidence in the promises made, 
and the treaties forced upon them; and unless 
some effort is properly made to induce them 
to give up their nomadic life, to settle on ara- 
ble lands and rely on agriculture for securing 
food, &c., there is reason to fear that in despair 
of any relief from their unhappy situation, 
they may finally determine to wage continued 
and merciless war, selling their lives at as 
dear a price as their savage cunning and 
prowess will enable them to exact. 

President Grant is anxious to avert such a 
deplorable result, by introducing competent 
and reliable men among the different tribes, 
who will do all in their power to conciliate, to 
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remove the feelings of hostility towards the 
government, to expel from among them un- 
lawful intr uders, to prevent the introduction 
of ardent spirits,-and by a uniform treatment 
of kindness and justice, bring them to willing- 
ness to adopt the arts of civilized life, and 
listen without prejudice, to the truths of chris- 
tianity. Friends are anxious to give‘him all 
the aid in their power, and have had the 
means for doing 80, under repeated and serious 
consideration. Many difficulties surround the 
movement, but as the subject has called forth 
much interest throughout the Society, there 
is reason to hope that some Friends suitable 
for the service, will be found to enter upon it. 
The pecuniary compensation is $1500 per an- 
num. 


We not unfrequently receive communica- 
tions from different parts of the West, which 
show that a remnant is preserved among 
Friends of the different Yearly Meetings lo- 
cated there, who are not affected with the 
prevailing spirit, which is leading so many 
away from the spirituality of our holy reli- 
gion, and betraying them into the sacrifice of 
many of the precious testimonies which the 
Society is required to maintain before the 
world. These faithful ones, though now light- 
ly esteemed by their more busy and noisy 
tellow members, and often clothed with fear 
and sorrow while witnessing their wide de- 
partures from the strait and safe path in 
which the Head of the church designed 
Friends should walk, are the salt which pre- 
serves the body from destruction, and, we 
doubt not, are under the peculiar notice and 
care of Him who always condexcends to hear 
the cries of his humble wrestling seed. 

A letter received, within a few days, from 
a Friend in Indiana, says, “I am in limited 
circumstances, and also very lean inwardly, 
and want not to say too much at this time, 
but my heart is with Friends there [Philadel. 
phia]. And Oh! saith my soul, may you still 
stand firm to our ancient testimonies. * * * 
May I be permitted to say that our ancient 
testimonies are trampled under foot in this 
part of the land, which is a cause of mourn- 
ing on the part of some, who are often cloth- 
ed with silence, and are bowed down, while 
others are active, and perhaps concluding that 
these are do-nothings. * * But to keep low 
and humble is a struggle, for unless these 
are kept to, we will be found wanting.” 

May such Friends be willing to bear. their 
allotted portion of suffering during the Lord’s 
time, maintaining the testimony of Truth, 
against the many innovations and defections 
they see around them, and in due time they 
will reap if they faint not. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


‘ForgicN.—The debate in the House of Commons on 
the bill for the disestablishment of the Irish Church, 
was brought to a close on the 24th ult., by a speech 
from the Prime Minister, Gladstone. He reviewed the 
course of the argument, for and against the measure, and 
declared that a new policy was necessary for Ireland, 
and this was the first step demanded by the unanimous 
voice of the majority. The House then divided on the 
motion tbat tbe bill be read a second time, with the fol- 
lowing result, 368 for, 250 against—mpjority for the bill 
118. Immediately upon taking the vote the House ad- 
journed for one week. Sir Stafford Northcote has ad- 
vised the Hudson Bay Company to accept the proposi- 
tion of Earl Granville, Colonial Secretary, and cede their 
territorial rights in British North America for £300,000, 
considering it the best offer they can obtain. 


ay ae en of Lae ee 
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The steamship companies which at present bave con- 
tracts for carrying the mails between Great Britain and 
the United States, have declined to modify the terms of 
their late contracts, as suggested by the Post-office De- 
partment. In the House of Commons the Committee on 
Mail Service to the United States, have submitted a re- 
port refusing to sanction the contracts made by the 
government with the Cunard and Inman steamship lines 
for conveying the mails to New York on the present 
terms. A strike of the cotton spinners, which com- 
menced at Preston, has spread to other parts of the 
country and has become general in Glasgow. 

Madrid dispatches say it is almost certain that the 
Duke of Montpensier will soon be proclaimed King of 
Spain. In the Cortes, a proposition to disqualify per- 
sons holding office in the State from sitting as represen- 
tatives in the Assembly, was adopted, though strongly 
opposed by the government. A procession of 20,000 
men, presented a petition to the Cortes on the 22d ult., 
against the military conscription. Oo the 24th the 
Cortes passed an act providing that no more men sball 
be raised by means of conscription than are actually re- 
quired to fill up the ranks of the army to their standard 
strength. The Minister of War had previously demanded 
authority to raise 25,000 recruits for this purpose. By 
the draft of the new constitution presented to the Cortes, 
Senators are to be elected for twelve years. 

The French and Belgian journals publish the prelim- 
inaries of the proposed conterence between France and 
Belgium, to harmonize their mutual commercial in- 
terests. In the French Corps Legislatiff, the army con- 
tingent of 100,000 men, required by the government, bas 
been voted. ‘The Mexican General Almonte, died in 
Paris on the 22d ult. -A Paris dispatch says At the 
last meeting of the Council Ministers, the Emperor in- 
troduced a project of a law abolishing the whole system 
of workmen’s registers. He expressed his satisfaction 
with the results obtained by the progressive measures 
of the past few years, After reviewing former legisla- 
tion enlarging the rights and liberties of the working- 
men of France, he said be believed tbat the law he now 
proposed would place them in a proper position, tend to 
disarm hatred, and cause force to give way to right. 
The Emperor’s project was adopted by the Council, and 
the law will be submitted to the Corps Legislatiff at an 
early day. 

The Pope has invited the sovereigns to send ecclesi- 
astics to represent them Yn the coming general council 
of the Church at Rome, 

Later news from Paraguay report that Lopez was at 
Pocabebi, fifteen leagues from Ascencion, with an army 
of 5,000 men, About 30,000 non-combatants, consist- 
ing of families who abandoned their homes and followed 
him into the interior, were encamped in the vicinity. 

The situation of affairs in Cuba does not appear to 
have changed materially of late. The government is 
not able to crush the rebellion, nor are the insurgents 
strong enough to make much progress. A dispatch of 
the 29th says, that in Cienfuegos district the govern- 
ment troops have completely surrounded the rebel 
forces. 

London.—Censols, 93. U.S. 5-20’s, 83$. Liverpool. 
—No sales of cotton. California white wheat, 9s. 11d. 
Red western, 9s. per 100 lbs. 

Unirup States.—Congress.—After long debate on the 
bill to repeal the Tenure of Office act, the Senate re- 
jected it and adopted a substitute which proposes to 
retain the law, but modifies some of its provisions. The 
President to be relieved from the obligation to give 
reasons for suspensions from office, but the Senate to re- 
tain power to re-instate persons who have been removed 
by non-concurring in such removals. The bill as modi- 
fied was not satisfactory to the House of Representa- 
tives. It was rejected by a vote of 99 to 70, and a bill 
providing simply for the repeal of the act was again 
sent to the Senate. The Senate has passed the bill to 
reorganize the judicial system of the United States, and 
one authorizing pre-payment of the interest on the pub- 
lic debt; also a joint resolution continuing the pay of 
enlisted men at the present rate until the Sixth month, 
1870. On the 29th, the question of the repeal of the 
Tenure of Office act was again before the Senate. A 
motion to recede from the amendment which the House 
had refused to accept, was lost, 20 to 37; and the Senate 
then voted to insist, and ask a committee of conference. 
The bill to reorganize the judicial system has passed the 
House with amendments, which will require the sanc- 
tion of the Senate. 

The Constitutional Amendment has thus far been rati- 
fied by the Legislatures of Kansas, West Virginia, Wis- 
consin, Illinois, Michigan, Maine, South Carolina, Ar- 
kansas and Pennsylvania, and rejected by Georgie and 
Delaware. 


The Pacific Railroads.—The Post-office Department 


has been officially informed, that on the 24th ult 
two roads had been so far advanced that there remai 
only a gap of 82 miles to be filled, ia order to 
them, and form a continuous line to ‘San Prvchsee 
telegram from the Government Commissioners 8a 
“ The report on the Central Pucitic Railroad will req 
time. We think you sbould know that we, who b 
seen both, deem the Central Pacific Rallroad as inec 
plete as the Union Pacific road.” 

Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 281. { 

Miscellaneous.—Rich gold diggins have been discos 
ed eighty miles from Cariboo, in British Columbia, — 

San Francisco dispatches state that gold has b 
found in Alaska on the main land, 120 miles ff 
Kodiach island, in lat. 61° north. Another discover 
the precious metal has been made on Kuyak river; 
also found on the Chergmet mountains, about ‘ai 
miles from Sitka. It is stated that gold exists in 
siderable quantities, but that the climate will not 
mit the mines to be worked more than five months 
the year. 

Uregon papers report smoke issuing from Mou 
Hood, Jefferson and Three Sisters, and apprehend a 
quakes as & consequence. 

The elevation of St. Louis above the sea is 480 fee 
According to the excise returns of Great Britai 
1868, there were consumed in that year in ea 
4, 907, 701 gallons of whisky, and in Ireland 4, 173, 

gallons. 

The reports from most parts of the United Stated 
present winter wheat as looking remarkably well. 1 
sowing of spring wheat commenced in Lowa last w 

Large numbers of deer have been killed recentl} 
the wolves in northern Wisconsin, the deep snow b 
covered by a crust which bears the latter but not 
former. 

The Markets, §c.—The following were the quotati 
on the 29th ult. New York.—American gold, 

U. S. sixes, 1881, 115}; ditto, 5-20’s, new, 113; di 
10-40, 5 per cents, 105. The money market airig, 
at 7 per cent. on call loans. Superfine State flour, $ 
$6.25; extra State, $6.45 a $6.85 ; shipping Ohio, $ 
a $7; "St. Louis brands, $7.35 a $12. 75; Southern fig 
$6. 65 a $13. No. 2 Chicago spring wheat, $1.52; 
western, $1.52 ; white California, $1.75 ; white Michi 
$1.95 a 32; amber, $1.65. Western oata, 74 cts, I 
$1.40. Western mixed corn, &5 a 88 cts.; sout 
yellow, 88 a 90 cts. Cotton, 28% a 29% cts. for uplai 
and Orleans. Philadelphia. — Superfine flour, $5.2 
$5.50; extra, $6.25 a $6.50; lowa. and Mino 
extra, $6.50 a $7.25; finer brands, $8 a s2. 7 
wheat, $1.60 a $1.68; amber, $1.85. Rye, $1.50. 
low corn, 86 a 87 cts.; western mixed, 83 a 84 
Western oats, 73 a 75 cts.; Penna., 60 a 68 cts. Clo 
seed, $9.75a $10.25. Timothy, $3.50 a $3.62. Flax 
$2. 65 a $2.68. The arrivals and sales of beef c 
at the Avenue Drove-yard, reached 1439 head. E 
sold at 10 a 10} cts.; good, 9 a 93 cts., fair, 8 a 8} ¢ 
and common 6 a 7 cts. per lb. gross. About 10, 
sheep sold at 74 a 9} cts. per lb. gross, and 4000 
at $15 a $16.50 per 100 lbs. net. Baltimore.— 
declined five cts. White corn, 80 a 82:cts.; yellow, 
cts. Oats, 73 cts. Lard, 20cts. Chicago.—No.1s 
wheat, $1.15 a $1.18; No. 2, $1.12. Corn, ie 
Oats, 53} a 54} cts. ‘Lard, 18 cts. St. Louis i 
68a73 cts. Oats, 57 a 60 cts. Ryo, $1.25. Cin 
nati.—No, 1 wheat, $1.50; No. 2, $1.35. Oorn, 62 
Rye, $1.41. Oats, 63 a 66 cts. Barley, $1.85 a 
Lard, 18} cts. New Orleans.—Superfine flour, $5. 
Corn, 73 a 74 cts. Oats, 62 cts. Hay, $27. Cotton, 
a 284 cts. Detroit.--White wheat, $1.53 be, 75. © 
70 cts. Oats, 59 cts. ‘ 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


The Summer Session of the School will commence 
the 3a of Fifih month. Parents and others inten 
to send children as pupils, will please make an 
application to Cuas. J. ALLEN, Superintendent, adc 
Street Road P. O., Chester county, Pa.,) or to E 
Suarpuess, No. 304 Arch. street, pl ee 


WANTED. 


A well qualified and experienced man or we 
Teacher, as first assistant in the Friends’ Select | Sc 
for Boys, in Philadelphia. 

Applications may be madesto yp: 

Wm. Biddle, No. 15 South Seventh t. 

. Jos. Walton, No..413 Walnut 8t.. 

Geo. J. Roniterehets No. 413 Spruce 
WILLIAM q. PILE, PR PRINTER, “* 
No. 422 Walnut street. com 


~— 


